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UNIONISM IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

THE first union in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States was organized in 1858 by the Pittsburgh pud- 
dlers. It was called the " Sons of Vulcan." The 
movement was at first very cautious, but in 1 862 secrecy was 
abandoned and, on September 8, a national organization was 
effected in Pittsburgh with Miles Humphreys as president. 
Two other unions in the iron industry were formed later. In 
1869 the heaters in a Chicago mill formed an organization, 
which soon became national, under the name "Associated 
Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers and Roughers." 
The " Iron and Steel Roll Hands of the United States " was 
organized in a mill in Chicago in 1870. Earlier dates' are 
sometimes given for the beginnings of organizations in the 
finishing departments, but these Chicago locals seem to be the 
only unions that developed into anything permanent. 

The three organizations existed side by side in the same mills, 
and it soon became apparent to the members that much could 
be gained by joining forces. Accordingly, on December 7, 
1875, representatives of the three organizations met in Pitts- 
burgh and spent six days in discussing plans for amalgamation. 
They drew up a tentative constitution and adjourned. August 
I, 1876, the three unions met in separate conventions in Pitts- 
burgh, and on August 3 they went into joint convention. In 
addition to the representatives of the three national organiza- 
tions there was one representative of the " United Nailers," an 
organization which had been started in 1874 and which included 

'Pincher's Trade Review published in its trade-union ditectoiy a card of a 
"Heaters' Union" of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1865. In 1866, cards of "Heaters' 
Union Number 2 " of Troy, New York, and " Heaters' Union Number 8 " of Ktts- 
burgh were published. A card of the " Iron Rollers of Troy," New York, was pub- 
lished in 1865 and 1866. July 6, 1865, a convention was held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
" pursuant to call " with delegates of heaters' unions present from various states for 
the purpose of " organizing a national union, or, more properly, of effecting a more 
complete national organization." They remained in sesaon two days and adjourned 
to meet at the same place July 5, 1866. 
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several local lodges without any national organization." ' The 
joint convention proceeded to vote on the constitution that had 
been agreed upon by the amalgamation committees in Decem- 
ber, 1875, and it was adopted practically without change. The 
convention adopted as a name, " National Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers." 

Once formed, the Amalgamated Association steadily extended 
its organization. From the first the Pittsburgh district had been 
the trade-union stronghold. The bulk of the membership of 
the Sons of Vulcan was in and around Pittsburgh, and here 
unionism found the most responsive feeling. By 1885 practic- 
ally all the iron mills in western Pennsylvania had been organ- 
ized and the Amalgamated was gaining a strong foothold in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

At this time the steel industry in America was in its infancy. 
The Edgar Thomson steel works at Braddock, Pennsylvania, 
began to make Bessemer steel in 1875. This was the first large 
steel mill built in Allegheny county. The North Chicago Steel 
Mill entered the industry a few years earlier, but it was not 
until the middle of the eighties that steel superseded iron in the 
market. This fact has had an important bearing on the internal 
and external history of the Amalgamated Association. The 
three bodies that met in 1876 and created the new organization 
were composed of iron workers. The name " Iron and Steel 
Workers" was really a misnomer, for the steel workers who 
participated in the movement were so few as to be almost a 
negligible quantity. The Sons of Vulcan, composed of iron 
workers exclusively, formed the backbone of the new organiza- 
tion and contributed over eighty-five per cent of its original 
membership, and the majority of the members of the Heaters 
and Rollers and also of the Roll Hands were iron workers. 

Before discussing the effect of the make-up of the organiza- 
tion upon its working policies it seems desirable to describe the 
machinery of the organization and its fundamental laws. 

In the original constitution of the association, the first section 
of the first article reads as follows : " This Association shall be 

'Report, Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 1887. 
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known as the National Amalgamated Association of the Iron 
and Steel Workers of the United States, consisting of Puddlers, 
Boilers, Heaters, Roll Hands, Nailers, Helpers and Shinglers." 
The list of those eligible to membership has been expanded 
from time to time, but it has always been exclusive. Since 
1889 no one has been specifically barred excepting laborers, 
and these may be admitted by the subordinate lodges. In 
practice, however, laborers are very seldom admitted ; and the 
association is still, as it has frequently been termed, an " aris- 
tocracy of labor." 

The second section of the first article, which states the pur- 
pose of the association, elicited much discussion in the conven- 
tion of 1876. The section, as reported by the committee, 
declared it to be the purpose of the association to obtain cer- 
tain rights by means of " arbitration or conciliation, or by other 
means . . . that are fair and legal." Controversy arose over 
the word " arbitration," and it was voted to drop it, leaving 
" conciliation " as the means of settling disputes. By concili- 
ation was meant the meeting with employers in conference and 
the open and fair discussion of differences. This was the 
method that the Sons of Vulcan had been employing from the 
beginning with excellent results ; and it is still employed without 
material change. Within the last few years, however, an arbi- 
tration feature has been adopted which adds greatly to the merit 
of the system. 

The most important matter which comes up for discussion 
each year is the wage question. The scale runs for a year, the 
scale-year ending July i . If changes are desired, notice must 
be sent to the secretary of the national lodge before the third 
Tuesday in March. The secretary has all proposed changes 
compiled and printed, and a copy is sent to every subordinate 
lodge, so that the delegates whom the lodge sends to the con- 
vention may be duly instructed. From the delegates chosen 
by the various lodges, the president of the association appoints 
a wage committee of about twenty-five, endeavoring to make it 
fairly representative of the various trades. This committee 
meets a few days before the opening of the convention, in the 
city where the convention itself is to be held, and it formulates 
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a scale to be presented to the manufacturers for signature. 
Formulating a scale means much more than deciding on the 
wages that are to be asked for the ensuing year. The scale 
book includes, besides the wage scales themselves, a long list of 
footnotes which deal with the conditions of employment, the 
length of the working day, the number of pounds of iron to be 
put into the furnace at one time, the settlement of disputes, the 
amount of work to be done in a day and a countless number of 
other regulations of great importance to the workmen. There 
are usually a good many suggestions regarding alterations of 
the footnotes, and as the committee has to pass on all of these 
its task is no easy one. When the convention meets — and to 
the end that there may be ample time for discussion and nego- 
tiation it meets early in May — the committee is ready with its 
report ; the whole scale with the footnotes is considered point 
by point ; each proposal is of course subject to amendment or 
rejection, and new proposals may be substituted. Having 
passed the convention, the scale is ready for the considera- 
tion of the manufacturers. At present conferences are held 
with the Western Bar Iron Association, with the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, with the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company and with independent sheet and tin manufac- 
turers. The Bar Iron Association is composed of certain 
independent manufacturers of the West. The Republic Iron 
and Steel Company is a corporation embracing a large number 
of formerly independent iron plants. The scale accepted by 
these two concerns is the scale under which wages are paid in 
all union mills for the next year. The conference committee 
has full power to modify the scale approved by the convention. 
The manufacturers of course come into the conference with a 
scale that they are willing to sign ; and the outcome is usually 
a compromise between the two scales. 

In recent years the Amalgamated Association and the em- 
ployers have adopted a so-called " continuous operation " ar- 
rangement. In former years it used to be understood that if on 
the first day of July no scale had been signed the men would 
cease work until an agreement should be reached. Under the 
continuous operation agreement the men go on working under 
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the old scale. Provision is also made for arbitration. If the 
manufacturers' and workingmen's committees fail to reach an 
agreement within ten days after the scale year ends, a " board 
of conciliation" is formed. The manufacturers and the Amal- 
gamated Association severally select single representatives, and 
from a list mutually agreed upon these two representatives 
choose a third. This board of three decides all points in con- 
troversy. Neither side is obliged to accept the findings of the 
board, but objection to the findings can not be made with very 
good grace, and none has ever been made. This agreement 
has been in force since 1902; but the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company withdrew from it in 1908, and there are indications 
that the plan may be abandoned. 

It should be noted, further, that a sliding scale of wage pay- 
ments is maintained, so that wages fluctuate with the price of 
bar iron. The sy.stem was worked out by Miles Humphreys 
and the Sons of Vulcan over forty years ago, and the changes 
since introduced are not essential. 

For a number of years, in the later seventies and early 
eighties, the Amalgamated Association threshed out the wage 
question with the Pittsburgh manufacturers, and the settlement 
reached in these negotiations was accepted by the manufactur- 
ers of the Ohio Valley and the West. A higher rate, however, 
was paid in the West. In Cincinnati, Cleveland and Chicago 
the wages paid for puddling were a dollar a ton higher than in 
Pittsburgh. Apparently the main reason for the difference was 
that skilled men were scarce in the West and a higher wage had 
to be paid in order to attract them. 

In the earlier history of the Amalgamated Association, when 
there was no manufacturers' association, the scale was taken to 
the leading iron manufacturers in turn. If Jones and Laughlin, 
Moorhead, McCleane and Compsmy, and a few others signed 
the scale, the rest began to fall into line.' Later, an association 

' It is interesting to note that Carnegie Brothers and Company were always among 
the first to sign the scale. From the birth of the Amalgamated Association in 1876 
until 1889 there was no serious difficulty between the Carnegie Company and its 
employees. Then, inside of three years, the Carnegie Company was twice involved 
in labor troubles which for bitterness exceeded anything the iron and steel industry 
had ever knovm; and when the second contest was over, the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion was shorn of its strength. 
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of Pittsburgh manufacturers was formed for the purpose of 
conferring on the scale, and this association came in time to 
include manufacturers outside of Pittsburgh. None of the 
manufacturers' associations, however, has been long-lived ; each, 
as a rule, has come into existence for the purpose of holding 
conferences and has ceased to exist after the conferences had 
been held. 

In the Amalgamated Association, the revenue of the national 
lodge comes from fees for organizing new lodges and from 
membership dues. Every member, regardless of wages, pays 
$i.oo per quarter to the national lodge, and there are monthly 
dues which vary in proportion to wages received. Members 
earning not more than $2.50 per day pay 60 cents per month; 
those earning more than $2.50 and less than $5.00 pay 80 
cents per month; and those earning more than $5.00 pay 
$1.00 per month. With a membership of 10,000 these dues 
provide a considerable revenue. In 1907 the receipts amounted 
to over $135,000. This has been the method of raising funds 
since 1905. In the earlier years of the association no attempt 
was made at grading dues; there were uniform membership 
fees for all regardless of the amount of the daily wage. 

The executive organization of the association has been 
changed from time to time as the organization has grown or as 
policies have changed. In 1876 the association elected a presi- 
dent who was also to act as secretary, a vice-president for each 
of the eight districts, a treasurer and three trustees. To the 
president was voted a salary of $1500 per year; for the other 
officers no salaries were provided. After a few years the presi- 
dent found that he could not attend to the business of the 
association without help, and he appointed a secretary. The 
convention ratified his choice and voted a salary to the secre- 
tary, and after 1880 the position was made elective. As the 
organization grew in strength and importance, the other officers, 
excepting the trustees, were also put on salary. This was 
done for two reasons: that the officers might devote all of 
their time to the service of the association and that they 
might be independent of their jobs in the mills. The duties of 
the various officers have been practically unchanged from the 
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beginning. The president, in addition to his ordinary executive 
duties, is interpreter of the constitution, and on questions of 
interpretation his decisions are final. He is also an organizer 
and is expected to spend much of his time in the field. The 
duties of the vice-presidents are similar : they are expected to 
promote the interests of the association within their special 
fields, and they frequently act as mediators. The whole terri- 
tory covered by the iron and steel industries was divided at first 
into eight districts, later into ten; and until 1905 there was a 
vice-president for each district. In 1905 the system was 
changed : vice-presidents were elected not for districts but for 
divisions corresponding to the different branches of mill work, 
so that there are now the boiling, finishing, sheet and tin divi- 
sions, with a vice-president at the head of each division. One 
division only remains territorial — the Eastern. Under the older 
system a vice-president who was by trade a puddler might have 
to settle disputes in the finishing mills or in any other depart- 
ment of mill work in his district ; under the present system the 
vice-presidents are chosen because of their familiarity with the 
particular branches of industry which they are to supervise. 
The only national officers not provided for in the original con- 
stitution are the editor of the official Amalgamated Journal, an 
assistant secretary and an insurance secretary. At the present 
time the officers and their annual salaries are as follows : presi- 
dent, $2160; secretary-treasurer, $1800; assistant secretary, 
$1440; five vice-presidents, $1440 each; insurance secretary, 
$1200. 

The subordinate lodges have the usual executive officers, but 
the most important organ of the lodge is the mill committee, 
which is composed of three members on each " turn " or 
shift. The mill committee represents the men, and it is 
through the mill committee that the employer communicates 
with the lodge. All controversies are adjusted, if possible, by 
conference between the mill committee and the employer. It 
is the duty of the mill committee to guard the interests of the 
association and to enforce its rules. If a member has a griev- 
ance he reports it to the mill committee ; the matter is investi- 
gated, and an attempt is made to effect a settlement. If no 
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settlement is attained, a meeting of the lodge is called ; and if 
the matter is considered of sufficient importance it is reported 
to the vice-president of the division, and no action is taken until 
the vice-president has had time to investigate. If the vice- 
president is unable to settle the difficulty and the matter is 
serious enough, he calls together the executive committee to de- 
cide whether or not a strike shall be authorized. The executive 
committee consists of the president of the national lodge, the 
vice-president of the division who acts as chairman, the depu- 
ties to the vice-president and the president and two members 
of the lodge primarily concerned. If the executive committee 
decides to authorize a strike, the men may cease work. Au- 
thority to terminate a strike is lodged in the same committee. 
After an authorized strike has been in operation for two weeks, 
the members on strike are entitled to $4.00 per week from the 
protective fund of the national lodge, provided there is $10,000 
or over in the treasury. The payments continue for thirteen 
weeks ; after that they cease unless ordered continued by the 
president. In order to provide funds for a strike the national 
secretary-treasurer has the right to levy a tax upon the mem- 
bers under a graduated percentage system, dependent upon the 
number of men on strike and upon the daily wage of the tax- 
able members. 

In 1903 a death-benefit fund was established by appropriating 
to that purpose ten per cent of the money then in the treasury. 
In order to maintain the fund, each lodge was required to pay 
an assessment of twenty cents per quarter for each member. 
On the death of a member in good standing $100 was paid to 
his heirs. A member in good stemding was interpreted to mean 
one whose obligations to his lodge and to the national lodge had 
been discharged and who had been a member at least three 
months preceding his death. At the convention of 1908 the 
insurance system was put on a new basis and its scope was 
widened. It now provides for sickness, accident and disability 
benefits, besides the death benefit, and it grades the death 
benefits from $100 to $500 according to length of period of 
membership. 

The foregoing description of the constitution of the Amal- 
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gamated Association and of its administrative machinery fur- 
nishes the basis for a consideration of its policies. 

It has been pointed out that the association was originally 
composed of iron workers. Its rules and customs were those 
applicable to iron mills; and when the steel mills with their 
automatic machinery and their swifter processes began to be 
unionized, these rules and customs were not easily changed. 
Men who had gained their earlier training in the iron mills sup- 
plied to a large extent the skilled labor required in steel manu- 
facture and brought with them their iron-mill habits and points 
of view. 

Of especial importance was the manner of determining the 
length of the working day. In the iron mills there is seldom a 
fixed number of hours; the men work a certain number of 
" heats," and when this number is completed the day is done. 
In a puddling furnace no other rule is possible, for the work 
progresses by heats, and one charge has to be melted, worked 
and taken out before the next can go in. In an old-style heat- 
ing furnace it was necessary to work by heats, for the heat was 
admitted only from one side of the furnace, and, as heating iron 
is a very delicate process, a welding heat being necessary, no cold 
iron could be put into the furnace until all the heated iron was 
withdrawn, because of the danger of chilling the furnace. Iron 
furnaces are now made reversible, so that a gas flame can be 
admitted from either side ; and with such furnaces iron may be 
charged and withdrawn continuously. Where coal is used as 
fuel, however, the reversing process can not be employed, and 
the work must progress by heats. The process of heating steel 
is not nearly so difficult, as a welding heat is not desired. It 
can be charged continuously, and there is nothing to interfere 
with continuous operation. Yet the Amalgamated Association 
used to operate the steel mills by the heat system. The men 
would get out a certain number of heats a day, and, although 
operating with two crews, they did not work twelve hours. The 
mills would be idle three or four hours in a day. It was simply 
a method of limiting the length of the working day. For ex- 
ample, the 119-inch plate-mill at Homestead, which went over 
to the three-turn system in 1891, was operated until that year 
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with two crews, and, in accordance with the general custom, it 
was not operated a full twenty-four hours in each day. One 
turn was eleven hours long and the other ten hours, leaving 
three hours during which the mill was idle.' 

Manufacturers are naturally impatient under any such restric- 
tions ; when a mill is built and equipped for continuous opera- 
tion every hour during which it is idle involves a serious loss to 
the owners. It would seem that here was an opportunity, of 
which the Amalgamated Association might have availed itself, 
to introduce an eight-hour day. The increased production and 
the substitution of profit for loss during the hours in which the 
mills were formerly idle would have offset the increased labor 
cost. Instead of this the association opposed the eight-hour 
day; and although, subsequently, it changed its attitude so far 
as the steel mills were concerned, the eight-hour movement came 
too late to be generally successful. The greatest opposition to 
the eight-hour day was in the sheet mills. In other steel mills 
the attitude of the men seems to have been one of indifference. 
In 1888, when Mr. Andrew Carnegie reduced the wages of the 
employees in the Edgar Thomson plant and at the same time 
changed their hours from eight to twelve. Secretary William 
Martin of the Amalgamated Association said that he considered 
the twelve-hour provision the " least objectionable point."" 

In the sheet mills the hour question was worked out in a 
peculiar and interesting manner. The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, early in its history, placed a restriction on the amount of 
work that could be done in such mills. In the early stages of 
the industry it took nearly twenty-four hours to finish two turns 
of work. As improvements were made in mill construction, it 
became possible to finish a turn's work in a shorter time, and 
there came to be long periods of idleness between shifts. This 
is most undesirable in a sheet mill, for sheet steel is rolled so 
thin that good results can be obtained only when the rolls are 
expanded by the heat. If they are allowed to get cold they 

'Homestead Investigation, 1892, Mis. Doc. no. 335, 52nd Congiess, 1st Session, 
p. 187. 
'^ National Labor Tribune, April 14, 1888. 
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must be warmed up again by rolling scrap until they reach the 
correct expansion. The manufacturers, at an early date, tried 
to introduce the eight-hour day and were resisted by the union. 
In 1883 it was reported in the convention of the Amalgamated 
Association that Moorhead, McCleane and Company of Pitts- 
burgh were about to force the eight-hour day on their men. 
This was cited as an example of the " encroachments of ag- 
gressive and designing capital;" and the executive committee 
ruled that under no circumstances should a mill go on three 
turns.' The reason for this .seemingly inexplicable attitude was 
that the men feared a reduction in wages. It took more than 
eight hours to get out a full turns work, and as the workmen 
were paid by the ton they expected their earnings to be less 
under the three-turn system. Some of the mills violated the 
rule of the executive committee ; and in 1 884 the national lodge 
actually revoked the charters of two lodges for working three 
turns." The difificulties in which the association had involved 
itself are reflected in the report of President VVeihe to the con- 
vention in 1885. He saw the advantages of the eight-hour day, 
but he was confronted by a law of the association which he was 
supposed to enforce. He pointed out that on three turns the 
rolls were always warm, while on two turns time was lost in 
warming them up after they had been "standing idle six or 
seven hours." Furthermore, by enforcing the double-turn 
rule the association prevented an increase in the number of 
available positions and kept a portion of its own members idle. 
In spite of these considerations, after " hesitating and pondering 
for some time," he finally decided " to carry out the law." 
There were at that time seven mills running on the three- turn 
system, and he felt constrained to revoke the charters of the 
lodges in those mills.3 After listening to this report, the con- 
vention of 1885 voted to permit an eight-hour day in sheet 
mills.'' From this time the sheet mills began to go on three 

' Journal of proceedings, A. A. of I. and S. VV., 1883, p. 171. 
'Financial statement, A. A. of I. and S. W., for the quarter ending March 31, 
1884, p. 3- 
^Journal of proceedings, A. A. of I. and S. W., 1885, p. 1547. 
^■lUd. 
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turns, with the consent but not with the cooperation of the 
Amalgamated Association, until at the present time all sheet 
and tin mills are operating under that system. In 1904 the 
limit on output was removed for the sheet and tin mills, but the 
eight-hour system was not abandoned. The output has so 
increased and the speed of the mills is so great that a twelve- 
hour day would now be an impossibility. Sheet mills, unlike 
other branches of mill work, require as much manual labor as 
under earlier conditions. 

In the iron mills the eight-hour day has been no more popu- 
lar. Here, too, the objection was based on the fear of a re- 
duction in wages. From the beginning of the industry in the 
Pittsburgh district five heats have been considered a day's work 
for a puddler. The length of time required for getting out five 
heats depends on the quality of the pig iron used, the condition 
of the furnace and the skill of the puddler. Ordinarily five 
heats of 550 pounds each will require about ten hours of work, 
but if conditions are exceptionally favorable eight hours may 
be sufficient. Conditions do not usually permit such rapid 
work, however, and so the men look with suspicion upon the 
three-turn system. The difficulty lies in the custom which has 
decreed that five heats are a day's work. The wage scale is 
arranged entirely from this point of view ; so that, while a man 
can make a fairly satisfactory wage when working five heats, 
his earnings are cut down if he misses a heat, and he is almost 
certain to miss one or two if he works only eight hours. A 
petition was presented to the Amalgamated Association conven- 
tion in 1892, signed by " a large number of heaters, rollers, 
roughers, catchers etc." complaining that their connection with 
the American Federation of Labor made them seem to favor 
the eight-hour movement, which, they said, was " not practic- 
able" for them as iron workers. They suggested, therefore, 
that the association sever its connection with the American 
Federation of Labor." The petition was tabled without action. 
The attitude of the petitioners becomes quite intelligible when 
one understands the situation. It must be remembered that in 
opposing an eight-hour day they were favoring not a twelve- 
' Joutnal of proceedings, A. A. of I. and S. W., 1892, p. 3761. 
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hour day but an average working day of ten hours. In the 
eight-hour day they saw only a reduction of wages, and, so far 
as immediate results were concerned, they were probably right. 

It will be seen that the question of hours has been largely a 
question of restriction of output. The Association dodged the 
issue of a definite limit on the number of hours in a working 
day, endeavoring to secure that end by limiting output. When 
unionism was driven out of the steel industry, it left the two- 
shift system in nearly universal operation ; and it is not sur- 
prising that the steel companies, left without organized opposi- 
tion, merely eliminated the restriction upon output and thus 
extended the working time of the two crews so as to cover the 
twenty-four hours of the day. Whether the association could 
have secured a universal eight-hour day for positions under its 
jurisdiction may perhaps be questioned ; but considering that it 
was strong enough to shorten the day by restricting output, it 
is difficult to see why an eight-hour movement could not have 
been successfully carried through. If this victory had been 
won before defeat overtook the union, it would have been much 
more difficult for the companies to go back from three shifts to 
two, than it was to extend the two-shift system to cover a longer 
day. The iron workers are today as bitterly opposed to the 
three-shift system as were the sheet workers twenty-five years 
ago. In 1907, Vice-President Jones of the Amalgamated 
Association endeavored, with the cooperation of the employers, 
to introduce the three-shift system in an iron mill in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The men not only refused to accept the eight-hour 
limit, but bitterly denounced Mr. Jones for his activity and 
threatened to prefer charges against him before the national 
lodge. 

One of the earliest rules of the association was the " one 
man, one job " rule. This rule defines a " job " and denies to a 
member the privilege of holding more than one. In the later 
seventies, a single job was defined as meaning " one furnace, 
one train of rolls, one steel-smelting gas furnace both turns, or 
two steel-smelting gas furnaces one turn ; " and the statement 
was added that the rule was to be enforced " when practicable." " 
'Constitution of A. A. of I. and S. W., 1879, article 14, section 7. 
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This qualification was soon dropped, and the definition was 
broadened and made more explicit.' This rule touches upon 
the contract system, which was once a common arrangement in 
the iron mills. A man would contract to run a single mill, 
from the furnaces to the piling beds or the shears, and, like 
any other contractor, he derived his profit from the margin 
between what the company paid him and what he paid his men. 
The contractor was usually described as the roller, but in many 
instances he did not work at all, having two practical rollers 
employed on the mill. By paying his men as low wages as 
possible, he reaped a large profit; and it was because of the 
profits thus made that steel workers were commonly supposed 
to be highly paid.'' This practice was too firmly established in 
the industry to be easily eliminated ; and that was doubtless the 
reason why, in the constitution of 1879, the association directed 
that the contrary rule should be enforced " when practicable." 
Although this qualifying clause was dropped before 1882, the 
rule laid down by the association was not strictly enforced until 
after 1887. In that year the association took a determined 
stand against the contract system.' The convention stigmatized 
as a " black sheep " any man who received pay for more than 
one job ; and it made the introduction or continuance of the 
contract system a sufficient cause for a strike, without action on 
the part of the executive committee. In consequence of these 
declarations, the contract system was for the most part elim- 
inated. 

The national leaders of the Amalgamated Association have 
been, for the most part, firm in maintaining the honor of the 
organization. Contracts have been regarded by most of the 
leaders as sacred obligations. On one occasion, when the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association in a certain mill in Pitts- 
burgh went on an illegal strike and refused to return to work 
when ordered to do so by the executive committee of the dis- 
trict, Secretary Martin advertised in the name of the association 

' op. cit., 1882, article i6, section 5. 

^ National Labor Tribune, August 6, 1887. 

^Ibid. 
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for men to take the strikers' places and got them. In 1887, 
Joseph D. Weeks, secretary of the Western Iron Association of 
Manufacturers, was quoted as saying that in twenty-one years 
the iron workers had not once broken a contract.' President 
Garland, who held office from 1892 to 1898, actively maintained 
that contracts were made to keep. President Weihe, however, 
countenanced the breaking of contracts in 1892, when the 
lodges in mills where the scale had been signed for another 
year came out on strike in sympathy with the men at Home- 
stead. In 1900 the convention, probably anticipating a struggle 
with the combinations then forming, passed an amendment to 
the constitution which read : " Should one mill in a combine or 
trust have a difificulty, all mills in said combine or trust shall 
cease work until such grievance is settled." " In the strike of 
1 90 1 against the United States Steel Corporation, President 
Shaffer forced on strike against their will the men in the Mil- 
waukee and Joliet mills of the Illinois Steel Company, a sub- 
sidiary company, although a contract had been signed for a year 
ahead. The South Chicago men refused to break their contracts 
and Shaffer revoked their charter for violation of the clause just 
quoted. These acts have hurt the prestige of the Amalgamated 
Association. 

Thus far labor controversies and strikes have been mentioned 
only in the briefest manner. That subject, taken up in detail, 
would require separate treatment. This paper would be incom- 
plete, however, without a discussion of the Homestead strike of 
1892 and a reference at least to the sheet and tin strike of 1901 ; 
for these two conflicts crippled the association and drove union- 
ism out of the steel mills. 

The Amalgamated Association never succeeded in organizing 
all of the steel mills, but it went far in that direction, and was 
recognized by most of the leading companies. In 1891 it was 
at the height of its power and influence, with a total member- 
ship of 24,068. In 1908, at the Youngstown convention, the 
secretary reported 7472 members in good standing. This down- 
ward movement was started by the disastrous outcome of the 

' Report of Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 1887. 
'Article 17, section 23. 
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Homestead strike, which lost to the association the largest steel 
mill under its jurisdiction. The causes of this decline in strength 
were both external and internal. Among the internal causes 
were some of the policies which have been discussed in this 
paper. Arbitrary action where the organization was possessed 
of great power tended to arouse a feeling of hostility on the 
part of the employers ; but whether this was the chief cause of 
the decline or merely a contributory factor may well be ques- 
tioned. 

The first strike against the Carnegie Steel Company at Home- 
stead took place in 1889. The company attempted to reduce 
the wages of the men and, at the same time, to end the union 
influence by announcing that thereafter it would deal with the 
men individually instead of through a union. In the ensuing 
strike the men were victorious, and a scale was signed to last 
three years. In this adjustment the sliding scale was for the 
first time introduced into a steel mill. The scale was based on 
the selling price of 4 x 4 billets, and the minimum base was 
fixed at $25.00 a ton. This scale was at first satisfactory to 
both company and men ; but it became a bone of contention 
because of the fluctuations in the price of billets which took 
place during the term of the contract. When the scale was 
signed in July, 1889, steel billets were selling at $26.50. The 
price began to advance immediately and by December, 1 889, it 
had reached $36.00. The price at the close of 1890 was 
$25.75, and in 1891 it fluctuated between $26.50 and $25.25. 
In January, 1892, the price was $25.00. It then fell to $23.00 
in March, to $22.40 on June 3, and in the latter part of June it 
was $23.75.' Since $25.00 was the minimum base, wages were 
paid as if the price were $25.00 when it had sunk to $24.00 and 
$23.00; but there was no corresponding maximum point at 
which wages ceased to advance with the selling price. This was 
one of the matters of controversy in the strike of 1892. 

The story of the Homestead strike of 1 892 is too familiar to 
need retelling. It should be noted, however, that a few events 
of an unusual nature served to fan the prejudices of the time 

^American Manufacturer and Iron World, July I, 1892. 
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and have since obscured to many, who would Hke to be fair- 
minded, the real issues involved. The so-called battle between 
the Pinkerton men and the strikers and the subsequent treat- 
ment of the Pinkertons have done more to color popular opin- 
ion in the matter than anything else. Yet during the term of 
the strike, from June 23 to November 20, there was but one day 
of disorder, and the circumstances under which the disorders of 
that day arose are not clearly understood by the public. The 
attempt upon the life of Mr. Frick, the chairman of the Car- 
negie Company, by an anarchist from New York, a stranger in 
Pittsburgh and a stranger to the Amalgamated Association, was 
a dramatic event that drew attention from the real controversy. 
It is my desire to re-state, as clearly as I can, the issues involved. 
In most respects the strike of 1 892 was a continuation of the 
conflict of 1 889. The points over which there was controversy 
were practically the same. The company proposed a reduction 
in the scale of the men employed in the 119-inch plate-mill, in 
the 32-inch slabbing-mill and in the open-hearth departments. 
The second proposition was that the scale should be in force for 
one year and six months, thus terminating January i, 1894, 
instead of in midsummer. The third proposition was the reduc- 
tion of the minimum base of the scale from $25.00 to $22.00 per 
ton for 4x4 billets. On this last point concessions were made 
on each side before the strike began ; a conference committee 
of the union offered to accept a minimum base of $24.00, and 
the company, in reply, proposed a minimum base of $23.00. 
These were the points that were considered in conference and 
apparently they were the issues over which the contest was 
waged. But there was another issue, and this must be kept in 
mind in any attempt to understand the bitterness of feeling in 
the Homestead strike. It was the belief of many of the men 
that Mr. Frick was deliberately seeking a conflict because he 
wanted to drive the union out of Homestead. Whether this 
belief was or was not justified, it was very generally shared 
before the strike began ; and before the struggle had been in 
progress ten days, wage questions and all other controversial 
points were forgotten and the dominant issue was the mainte- 
nance of the union. 
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The circumstances that bred suspicion in the minds of the 
steel workers were as follows: In January, 1889, H. C. Frick 
purchased the interests of D. O. Stewart in the Carnegie firm 
and became chairman of Carnegie Brothers and Company. Up 
to that time Mr. Frick had been chiefly interested in coke man- 
ufacture ; the H. C. Frick Coke Company was one of the largest 
producers of coke in the Connellsville district. There had been 
labor difficulties in the coke fields; rightly or wrongly, Mr. 
Frick was regarded as the implacable foe of organized labor ; 
and the steel workers viewed with apprehension his entrance 
into the steel business. Within six months after Mr. Frick had 
become a member of the Carnegie firm, the Homestead men 
were involved in the first serious difficulty that had ever arisen 
between them and the management, and the firm was demand- 
ing a dissolution of the union and the signature of individual 
contracts. When in 1892, at the expiration of the contract 
signed in 1889, another conflict seemed imminent, the men 
looked upon it as a renewal of the campaign for the destruction 
of the union. 

Negotiations for the new scale began in February, 1892, the 
men presenting a scale to the company. A few weeks later the 
company presented a scale to the men providing for a reduction. 
A number of conferences were held without result; and on May 
30 the company submitted an ultimatum to the effect that if the 
scale were not signed by June 24 they would treat with the men 
as individuals." That this meant that the men must accept the 
scale by June 24 or the plant would become non-union is clearly 
indicated by Mr. Frick's testimony before the Congressional 
investigating committee on July 12, 1892. 

After the 24th of June, when these workmen refused to make terms 
with us, we concluded it would be necessary to protect our own prop- 
erty and secure new workmen, whom we had plenty of applications 
from. 

Q. Non-union men, you mean? 

A. We did not care whether they were union or non-union, but we 
wanted men with whom we could deal individually. We did not pro- 

' Journal of proceedings, A. A. of I. and S. W., 1893. 
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pose to deal with the Amalgamated Association after that date , as we 
had plainly told them.' 

Again, in an interview, Mr. Frick made a statement defining 
his attitude of opposition to the Amalgamated Association in 
even stronger terms.' 

A conference, sought by the Amalgamated men, was held on 
June 23 in the office of the Carnegie Steel Company in Pitts- 
burgh. It was at this time that reciprocal concessions were 
made with respect to the minimum base, Mr. Frick offering 
$23.00 and the Amalgamated Association coming down to 
$24.00. These were the only concessions made, and upon no 
point was there agreement; so when the strike began, on June 
29, the members of the Amalgamated Association in Home- 
stead were assured that they were going into a fight to deter- 
mine their right to united action. 

Finally, the engagement of Pinkerton men to take charge of 
the works indicated a determination on the part of the Carnegie 
company to crush out unionism. It was brought out in the 
testimony of H. C. Frick ' and in that of Robert A. Pinkerton ■» 
before the Congressional investigating committee that, before 
the last conference was held between the representatives of the 
Amalgamated Association and the Carnegie Steel Company, 
negotiations were already under way with the Pinkertons. The 
last conference was held June 23. On June 25 Mr. Frick wrote 
to Robert A. Pinkerton of New York, acknowledging Mr. Pin- 
kerton's letter of June 22, the day before the conference, and 
stating that the Carnegie Steel Company would want three 
hundred guards for service in preventing interference with the 
operation of the Homestead plant on July 6. Mr. Frick and 
Mr. Pinkerton both testified that several days, possibly a week 

' Misc. Doc. no. 335, House of Rep., S2d Congress, 1st Session, p. 33. 

^ " I can say with greatest emphasis that under no circumstances will we have any 
further dealings with the Amalgamated Association as an organization. This is final." 
Pittsburg Post, July 8, 1892. The interview is printed in full in Mr. Ftick's testi- 
mony before the Congres^onal investigating committee, pp. 30-33. 

' Mis. Doc. no. 335, 52d Congress, 1st Session, p. 42. 

^liid., p. 201. 
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or more, before the letter of the 25th was written, a representa- 
tive of the Pinkerton agency had been in Pittsburgh, having 
come from New York at Mr. Prick's request for the purpose of 
conferring with him. No definite arrangement was made at 
this time, but it is significant that several days before it was 
known positively that the Amalgamated Association would not 
accede to all of the propositions of the company, arrangements 
were being made for the engagement of guards to take charge 
of the Homestead plant. It would seem a trifle strange that 
such preparations should have been made before there was any 
suggestion of disorder and that such a large force of men should 
have been engaged if the company were not contemplating the 
destruction of the union. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point because it is vitally 
necessary to an understanding of the bitterness and determina- 
tion manifested on both sides. 

It is unnecessary to recount in detail the history of the strike. 
A brief statement of the most important events will be sufficient. 
The three hundred men whom Mr. Frick had engaged from the 
Pinkerton agency were brought together at Ashtabula, Ohio. 
They arrived at a station on the Ohio river below Pittsburgh, 
near midnight on July 5. Here they embarked on barges and 
were towed up the river to Pittsburgh, and then up the Monon- 
gahela river to Homestead, which they approached at about four 
o'clock on the morning of the 6th. The Homestead workmen 
had been warned of their coming ; and when the boat reached 
the landing back of the steel works nearly the whole town was 
there to meet them and prevent their landing. What followed 
will probably never be known with exactness ; for it is doubtful 
whether there could be any impartial observers. Many of the 
men had been working in Homestead since the mills had first 
been built. They had seen the mills grow from a small begin- 
ning to one of the finest and best equipped plants in the world. 
They were proud of the plant and proud of the part that they 
had had in its progress. Over the hills rising from the river 
were their homes, neat, well-kept workingmen's cottages, the 
fruits of their own toil — for many of the workingmen were 
home owners — and now these homes were in jeopardy. They 
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could have gone back to work at any time, of course, by accept- 
ing the terms of the company. But that meant giving up their 
union, and few people understand what that means to a union 
man. It seemed like self-disfranchisement. So when the Pin- 
kerton men came, the Homestead steel workers saw in their 
approach an attempt at subjugation at the hands of an armed 
force of unauthorized individuals. A mob of men with guns 
coming to take their jobs, coming to take away the chance to 
work, to take opportunity away from their children, perhaps to 
break up the little homes — that is what passed through the 
minds of the Homestead men. How far wrong they were, how 
perverted was their judgment, I do not attempt to say. I desire 
only to explain their point of view, if that be possible, and to 
show why men habitually law-abiding slipped revolvers into 
their pockets that morning. When the day was over, at least 
half a dozen men on both sides had been killed, and a number 
more were seriously wounded. The Pinkerton men were de- 
feated and driven away ; and, although there was no more dis- 
order of any sort, the state militia appeared in Homestead on 
July 1 2 and remained for several months. 

The strike which began in Homestead soon spread to other 
mills. The Carnegie mills on 29th and 33d Streets, Pittsburgh, 
went on strike in sympathy. Duquesne, non-union from the 
beginning, was organized in July and most of the men came out 
on strike for a few weeks. Other mills in Pittsburgh having no 
connection with the Carnegie Steel Company went on strike ; 
altogether, it was a summer of strikes in the Pittsburgh steel 
mills. The strike at Homestead was finally declared off on 
November 20, and most of the men went back to their old posi- 
tions, as non-union men. It had been a long, costly struggle. 
The funds of the association were depleted, winter was coming 
on, and so it was finally decided to consider the battle lost. 

This was the beginning of the end of unionism in the steel 
mills of the United States. The Carnegie Steel Company broke 
with the union in all of their Allegheny County plants at the 
same time. The other Pittsburgh steel mills that had been on 
strike also became non-union. Where the great Carnegie Steel 
Company led, the others had to follow ; and we find that from 
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this time on the union was gradually but surely eliminated from 
the steel industry. Jones and Laughlin, today the largest steel 
company outside the United States Steel Corporation, elimi- 
nated unionism from their plant in 1897. The panic of 1893, 
following the Homestead strike, dealt another blow to the 
Amalgamated Association. The steel mills of Allegheny 
County were all put upon a non-union basis before 1900. In 
Pittsburgh the iron mills, too, became largely non-union between 
1890 and 1900. There remained to the organization only the 
iron mills west of Pittsburgh, the large steel mills of Illinois and 
a large proportion of the sheet, tin and hoop mills of the 
country. 

As times grew better in the latter part of the decade, the 
organization began to recoup its membership. There was no 
trouble over scales and everything was peaceful. Then in 1900 
there began to be whisperings of a gigantic consolidation in the 
steel industry, including nearly all the large steel companies of 
the country. The Amalgamated officials were alarmed. In any 
such combination, the Carnegie Steel Company, the arch-enemy 
of unionism, would easily be first, and would, they feared, insist 
on driving the union out of every mill in the combination. 
Then it occurred to President Shaffer and his associates that it 
would be a propitious time to strike, while the new corporation 
was forming. Anxious for public confidence, anxious to float 
their securities, the companies could not afford a labor contro- 
versy. Accordingly when the new scales were to be signed in 
July, 1 90 1, the Amalgamated Association demanded of the 
American Tin Plate Company that it sign a scale not only for 
those mills that had been regarded as union but for all of its 
mills. This was agreed, provided the American Sheet Steel 
Company would accept the same proposition. The latter com- 
pany refused, and a strike was started against the American Tin 
Plate Company, the American Sheet Steel Company and the 
American Steel Hoop Company. In conferences held on July 
II, 12 and 13, these companies offered to sign for all tin mills 
but one, for all the sheet mills that had been signed for in the 
preceding year and for four other mills that had been non-union, 
and for all the hoop mills that had been signed for in the pre- 
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ceding year. This highly advantageous offer was fooHshly re- 
jected by the representatives of the union ; they demanded all 
the mills or none. The strike then went on in earnest. In 
August, President Shaffer called on all the men working in mills 
of the United States Steel Corporation to come out on strike. 
The amazing literalness with which the laws of the organization 
were carried out with respect to the Illinois Steel Company mills 
has already been mentioned. 

By the middle of August it was evident that the association 
had made a mistake. Instead of finding their task easier 
because the United States Steel Corporation had just been 
formed, they found that corporation ready to bring all its tre- 
mendous power to bear against the organization. President 
Shaffer offered to arbritrate the whole matter, but the proposi- 
tion was rejected, and at the end of August the strike was 
declared at an end. 

Today the Amalgamated Association is again more of an iron 
workers' organization than anything else. Its largest member- 
ship is in the iron mills of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. It still 
has a foothold in the sheet and tin mills, but it has not under its 
jurisdiction a single large steel mill. 

John A. Fitch. 

University of Wisconsin. 



